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AUTHOR of the ESTIMATE, 


' Mincin = 29th June, 1758. 
F 1 N. 5 of 2910 Fare, 175 
& we f 8 Ye FTER all he 8 you hars 
Fees taken to make yourfelf under- 
hd = ſtood, you will think it a little 
7-7 22 hard, that any perſon ſhould 


* yet be o dull, as not to appre- 
hend your meaning. For, be afſur'd, 1 ani 
not one of thoſe, who would miſapply or 
pervert it, cither thro' careleſſneſs, or by de- 
ſign. Very few of your numerous adver- 
farics have ſhewn a proper regard to your 
| $ 33 cha- 


(2) 
character, either as a clergyman, a ſcholar, 
or a gentleman. I therefore did not expect 
they would have been compar'd to Hornets, 
nature having given that race, of animals, 
38 as far as we can collect fromtheir actions, 
great generoſity and nobleneſs of temper 3 
| great power to hurt, without the leaſt incli- 
nation to exert it, excepting in the neceſſary 
occaſions of ſelf-defence. If Waſps would 
have been too trite an alluſion, perhaps a 
neſt of Ants might have furniſh'd the illuſtra- 
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; 
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tion you wanted. Their creeping, grov ell! 
| ing diſpoſition, their ſelfiſh and thieviſh in- 9 
| duſtry, the little dirty trade, which they 1 
carry on, the acrimony with which they 54 
conſpire to annoy every creature that offers ? 


to interrupt it; are qualities, which all ſeem 
to meet in the Author-race you complain of. 
Every grain of merit which they take from 
you, is eſteem'd an addition to their own 1 
Stock. In ſhort, I know of little difference oy 
between the two ſpecies, excepting that the 
one lives in a ground floor, and the other i in 
a garret. 


 ® You will pardon me for taking this ſmall 
liberty with the language of your work. I 3 
Was only afraid leſt the alluſion you choſe 3 
ſhould | 


| 

. 

* 
| 
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| ©» 

ſhould ſeem to dignify the objects you deſign d 
to degrade. *'Tis true there are many obſer- 
vations in the courſe of your two volumes 
concerning the juſtneſs of which I am not 
perfectly ſatisfied, and of which I believe 
no notice has yet been taken: however, I 


- ſhall not trouble you with my objections to 


them, as they ſeem to be, many of them, 
ſuch points, in which either of us may be 
miſtaken with very little harm to ourſelves, 
or others, Neither fhall I preſume to med- 
dle with any part of your late Defence, ex- 


cepting that which relates to the Unzver/e- 


ties. Tis true, I cannot hear of any Mem- 
ber who has diſcoverd more truth in the 
reſt of your remarks, than in thoſe you have 
ſo generouſly retracted. Yet certainly if 
they had been truc, or had carried but the 
ſmalleſt appearance of truth, ſome of them 
would have been impartial enough to ſec, 
and ingenuous enough to own it. Their 
ſilence, indeed, may be thought to import 
the contrary, but it is clear to me, that they 
are all either too idle, or too buſy to defend 
themſelves, or elſe too polite to contradict 


you. 
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| You begin your apology to the Univerſi- 
tics with profeſſing your great regard for the 
weltare of them, Nor could you give them 
ſtronger proofs of it than by pointing out 
their defe&s, and the methods of redreſſing 
them. Their Excellencies will ſpeak for 
themſelves, or if they would not, the na- 
ture of your deſign did not allow you to 
enlarge upon theſe, The right you claim to 
deliver your thoughts upon any ſubject, 
w hich concerns the welfare of mankind, can- 
not be conteſted in a free country. You 
might have [ct larger bounds to your literary 
juriſdiction, as you not only talk to the Ba- 
tion, but to the age you live in; nay, to al/ 
the ages in which the Eſtimate ſhall live. 
'But then, ſhould it chance to contain any falſe 
facts, or falſe concluſions, you are much too 


juſt and impartial ro wiſh the ſame immorta- 


lity to hem. For if they ſurvive the preſent 
age, the poſſible ignorance of future genera- 
tions in the characters of former periods, 
may prevent their ever being detected. But 
for this apprchenſion, I ſhould not have 
ventur'd to declare my diſſent in the articles 
relating to the UJniverſities, all of which I 
take tg be wrong. If I am not a member 
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my ſelf, yet am 1 happy i in the opportunities 
of converſing with thoſe who are, And 
from all I can learn concerning either the 
paſt, or preſent ſtate of them, there is room 
to deprecate as a moſt ſiniſter event, what 
you recommend as a falutary alteration. So 
very wide are your ſentiments and mine as 
to the original purpoſe of College-govern- 
ment, which it ſeems was not recollected or 
” attended to by the perſons, whoſe conduct 
Was the object of your enquiry. I do not 
> ſay cenſure, becauſe the growing attentions 
© you once obſery'd, not having /bo? wp to the 
dangerous heights you apprehended they 
would have done, there now remain no- 
; thing to alarm you, but rhe abovemention- 
cd inattentions; which though, in their 
2 cauſe and origin, they do not imply any 
> ſhare of moral guilt, or intentional wrong, 
or poſitive Demerit, may, (you think) in 
their conſequences, prove juſt as hurtful as 
if they did. You do not queſtion the Jegal 
and ſtatutable adminiſtration, of which they 
are certainly the rightful, and I believe the 
faithful guardians. What then is the ob- 
ject of your deſire? For, Iam ſure, as you 
have taken ſo much pains to exculpate them, 
they will be ready to gratify it in any 
| ca- 
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(6 
zeafonable way. It is only this, that they 


would remedy that #&fective form of Col. | 


lege-gavernment, which you have diſcovers, 


by that voluntary care and fuperintendency, 
to which you believe they arc not obligd 
by ſtatute : . e. that they would make it | 
part of their buſineſs, though it is not | 
part of their duty, to inſtruct the Tutors ; * 
that in the province of inſtruction, the juſt * 
Mbordination which you ſay is wanting, 
may be eſtabliſhed; that there may be 


a perfect and regular gradation from the 
higheft to the loweſt point of the ſcale ; 


while you inſtruct hem, and they the Tu- 
tors, and theſe the Pupils, & fic deinceps, 


gown to the very Scouts and Scullions. 
Your illuſtration taken from the ftate of 
the public Schools, which you ſet up as 
models for the Colleges, I cannot compre- 
hend. For what arc Tutors and Sub-tutors 


but different Inſtructors, equally ſabordinate 


with thoſe of ſchools, and as much ſ#perior 


to them, as the Sciences are to the Lan- 
guages? Are there not public and private 


Tutors, beſides various Lecturers in the va- 


rious branches of Science? If theſe are qua- 


lified as they ought to be, and as there is 


good ground to think they are, what more 


(7) 

can be required? Wat more could be 
7 wiſh'd? For my patt, I can tlünk of wo 
other regular and neceſſaty ſubotdinatiou in 
ſuch ſocieties, beſides that of governo, 1 
Atruckors, and learnetæ; and ſuch à divifion 
always did, and always will ns bade 
thoſe ſocieties were 5: n 197 Ge ft 
The grievance ten is reduced © his in- 
7 ftances of omiſſion, v. thut the governors 
do neither aſſume nor 'tketciſe More power 
than the Statutes give them; that they do not 
take upon them more care and trouble than 
their tank and office require 3 that they do not 
= conſider the Tutors as being, with cefpet 
to rhem, what the age is confider'd with re- 
ſpect to you, in ſlatu pupillari. l am ready 
to grant, that from your authority no danger 
can acerue, both becauſe it was aſfam'd on 
right motives, and will be etoploy'd in a 
ate E manner. But I dare not promiſe AS 
ior much in favour of any other claimant. Or 
in- if I durſt, yet the very beſt uſe of illegal, or 
ate 4 | irregular claims, would be attended © with 
ba- bad conſequences: for inſtanec, if any of 
1a- 1 the firſt order ſhould deſcend from the 
office of governing to that of inftrutting. 
— of the ſecond, forſaking their huniblet᷑ 
an ſphere, 
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to a ſhare in the government, But tho, 
againſt all probability, it ſhould ſo fall out, 


(8) 
ſphere, might, with as good a right, aſpira 


that cach was better qualified for the part he 
affected, than that which properly belong d to 
him, yet even in this caſe tis ten to one that 
neither ſucceeded. The nobleſt and moſt 
diſintereſted meaſures of the one would be 
thought to ſavour of tyranny or ambition, 
the fineſt and ſublimeſt lectures of the other, 


of meanneſs and puſillanimity. And in- 


deed there would be reaſon to apprehend, 
that ſuch an unnatural interference of the 
ſeveral claſſes, and ſuch a breaking in of one 
rank upon another, would terminate either 
in tyranny and oppreſſion, or in confuſion 
and anarchy. 


L have farther reaſons for wiſhing thoſe 
of the firſt order exempted from the new 
burdens which you would lay upon them. 
Some of them, who once figured in the liſts 
of learning, are now not quite in their 
prime and vigour. ' But you will ſay, that 
as many as are conſcious of any decay, are 
neceſſarily excepted in your ſcheme. Alas, 
Sir, a thouſand ſymptoms of decay may 
ſhew themſelves, without one mark of any 

4 | | | ſack 
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ſuch conſciouſneſs! The vety injury our fa- 


cultics have reccived often renders us happily 
inſenſible of our worſt misfortune. The 
love of power may chance to ſurvive the 
ability to manage it. I am not ſpeaking of 
abſolute and total incapacity, of which the 
inſtances are very rare. But if certain defects 
natural to old age ſhould chance to generate 
certain defects incidental to College- govern- 
ment, the next in authority are bound to 
ſupply them by their care and ſuperinten- 
2. not extorted, or uſurp'd, but excr- 

cisd by the conſent, or at the deſire, of the 
governors themſelves. If they ſhould not 
chuſe to delegate their authority, or part 
with the power of governing ill, Heaven 
forbid they ſhould be inveſted with the ad- 
ditional one of inſtructing the Tutors! 
While they keep to their departments, and en- 
join nothing illegal, or pernicious, tho” it 
ſhould happen to be ſomewhat wrong or ab- 
ſurd, they muſt be obey d. Compaſſion is 
due to their infirmities, ſubmiſſion to their 
office, and reyerence to their years. But 
the privilege which you grant to one, you 
cannot deny to another. For by whom 
ſhould ſuch invidious diſtinctions be made, 
or by whom ſubmitted to? The differences 
C in 
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1 
in regard to years, as being fixd and certain, 


might caſily be computed ; but thoſe which. 
reſpected the capacity for teaching, as de- 


pending on a great variety of accidents and 


circumſtances, might never be agreed on. 


But beſides theſe general conſiderations, 
taken from the age and infirmitics of ſome 
among the firſt order, for whom repoſe and 
tranquillity muſt be much fitter, than the 
arduous taſk of ſovereign Tutorſhip ; T 
think that particular reaſons may be diſcern'd, 


F 


why the defects which you ſuppoſe, ſhould” 


not be obviated in the manner you adviſe. 


For, I am aſſur d, that the moſt ſuperficial 


obſerver may diſcern, and that the moſt can- 
did muſt acknowledge, that thoſe who go- 
vern, are frequently choſen through foreign 
influence, and on account of political con- 
nexions ; whereas thoſe who inſtruct, are al- 
moſt always recommended by their own ac- 


| quirements, and ſingled out on account of 


literary merit. 


| Now from this eſſential and important 
difference in the Choice, from which we 
may in ſome ſort eſtimate the qualifications 
of cach, I cannot help deducing concluſions 

quite 


( 11 ) 


quite oppoſite to your theory. Never may 
we behold the day, when thoſe unhappy 
conteſts, with which your Univerſity was 
torn and harraſsd, ſhall again ſubſiſt! But 
what can contribute to revive them more, 
then the voluntary exertion of that ſame en- 
croaching, officious, intermeddling ſpirit, 
which firſt gave them birth ? No paſt atten- 
tions or preſent inattentions of the kind 
which have fallen under your diſpleaſure» 
will ever be attended with a thouſandth part 
of the miſchiefs, which an immoderate love 
of power, and an undue exerciſe of it, did 
actually produce at a certain period not very 
diſtant, and would probably produce again, 
if ever the ſame ſpirit ſhould appear. For 
ſurely the manners and principles of the 
Univerſity are not yet fo totally abſorbd in 
views of preferment, or ſunk in the general 
depravity, as that any acts of oppreſſion, or 
uſurpation would be endur d, which future 
periods, or adminiſtrations, might poſſibly 
produce. For in the preſent, it is not at all 
likely, that another triumvirate will ariſe, ca- 


pable of deceiving one of the beſt and greateſt 


Patrons, who will ſtand recorded in its an- 
nals. Yet ſtill every ſemblance of encroach- 
ment has a tendency to create jealouſies, and 

C 3 | kindle 
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kindle animoſitics. Every fhadow of the 
Dictatorſhip will alarm thoſe, who wiſh well 
to the republic of learning. For each exten- 
fion of law, and each ſtretch of authority, 
would farniſh dangerous precedents, and 


_ fempt others to ſet up like claims, and ar- 


rogate to themſelves like privileges, till all 
equal government was aboliſn d. 


I am as far from believing the College- 
inſtitutions are perfect, as you can be. If it 


depended on my wiſh, many things would 
be expung d, many alter'd, and ſome inſerted 


ig the Statutes, provided there was no dan- 
ger from ſuch innovations. Laws ſhould” 


ever have ſome regard to the ruling manners 


and principles, which you have ſo well 
delincared, and which in diſtant periods 
mult needs be very different from what they 


arc in the preſent, Time itſelf is a ſort of 
Legiſlator, nor ſhould any laws be ſuffer'd 
to keep poſſeſſion longer, than they can 
ſhew (what ſome perhaps never could ſhew) 
their original title to it, vis. Utility or Ex- 


pediency. As it is neceſſary to have a new 


ſuit of Cloaths once in a year, perhaps it. 
may be neceſſary to have a new ſer of Sta- 
tutes once in an age. Neither will wear for 

ever. 
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(13) 
cver. But then, theſe old rags of legiſla- 
tive wiſdom, which time hath conſecrated, 
can neither beflung away till you are ſure of a 
better garb, nor patch'd up and adapted to the 
prefent mode without the {kill of a Maſter- 
workman. And well it would be, if ambi- 
tion herſelf, diſguis d under ſome ſuch form, 
couchant, and croſs-legg'd, with the enſign 
of menſuration at her elbow, were not em- 
ploy'd in cutting, and ſhaping it to her own 
taſte l I doubt you will think my metaphor 
is threadbare already; but J have another 


ugly ſuſpicion which hangs upon me, and 
which 1 cannot expreſs without a figure. 


What if, before the ol Habit was fairly 
worn out, a new one ſhould be imported by 
ſome worthleſs Regulation-Fafor ? A new 
one did I call it? the Zawary, tarniſt d, im- 
, flung-off thing! more contemprible and 
ridiculous than any rag Monmouth-ſtreet 
could have furniſh'd ;——poor Alma Mater, 


and was this thy Robe of Royalty —Mear 


® it you muſt ! Refuſe it at your peril l— — 
But thanks to the ſagacious Moths, and its 
don propenſity to rottenneſs! it is now no 


more! 


— 
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But to return to our former chat. If it is 
agreed then, that ſome laws were never ſa- 
lutary, and that others have ceas d to be ſo, 
for the reaſons above, I would not wiſh 
them abrogated in form, but neither would 
I wiſh them to be executed. What ſhould 
hinder them from fleeping as peaceably, 
and as faſt, as weak, perhaps, yet worthy 
Authors? When a man is grown uſeleſs to 
the world, the leaſt he can do is to be quiet; 


this negative ſervice of abſtaining from mi- 


chief, is till expected at his hands. If not 
render d, I would tie them up, by my own 
good will, and fo I would do by the laws 
which are like him, were I the guardian of 
them. And this, I belicve, is uſually done, 
by common conſent, with regard to ſuch 
parts of the College-inſtitutions, as are real- 
ly defective. | 


Ihe death of every ſuch ordinance was 
well expreſs d by the Latins, In deſuetudi- 
nem abiit *, A gentle exit is ever the beſt 
in ſuch caſes. | ot 

| Had 


The unlearned Reader may want to be told, that this 
kind of Death did actually happen to the famous Regula- 
tions. | 


( 


Had the Governors of Colleges been 


transformed into Arch-pedagopues, and the 


Tutors into overgrown School-boys, during 


the ſuperintendency of a late Provoſt, who 


can anſwer what might haye happen'd in the 
rage of Diſcipline? For, if the ſpirit of 
flagellation was habitual to one Ruler, who 
knows but the Habit might have been tranſ- 
fas'd into all the reſt? But you will think I 


trifle. In truth, Sir, the idea of birch in 
ſuch hands, and ſo employ d, is not more 
unnatural or ridiculous, than the thought of 
Tutors inſtructed by their reſpective Princi- 
pals. The readineſs of the former to ask 
or of the latter to give advice, where ther 


is any occaſion for either, or where either 


can be done with any propricty, no one 


ever doubted. If the College-inſtitutions 


did not ſuppoſe, or enjoin it, common ſenſe 
would. For a number of learned men to 
live together without ſome communication 


| 1 of thoughts and councils, would be no way 


7 
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natural. But ſtill, their ſeveral provinces of 
rule are kept diſtinct, Some offences are 


too great to fall under the cognizance of the 


Tutor, whoſe warmth in the ſervice of his 
rupi, might warp his judgment, and lead 


- 
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him to miſconſtrue the Statutes. Others ate 
too minute and inconſiderable to be laid 
before the Principal, and Partners of his 
Power. Others there are, which are referr'd 
to ncither, as there are, proper officers ap- 
pointed to judge them. This regular and 
ſubordinate diſtribution of authority prevents 
that confuſion, which a multitude of offen- 
ders, and a multiplicity of offences would 
otherwiſe occaſion. But this is not the ſub- 
ordination which you inſiſt on. 


Whether the Tutors of Oxford will ſub- 
mit to be catechiz d and taught their duty at 
40, or 50, I cannot ſay. All I know is, 
that ſuch inſtitutions are not calculated. for 
the Meridian of Cambridge, where Nature 
and Art are not ſo deſperately backward, and 
flow in their advances, Upon the whole, 
therefore, I am not without hopes, that the 
ſame candor and ingenuity which led you 


to retract a part of your charge, will preyail | 4 


with you to efface the whole of it. 


Thus, Sir, have I thrown together with- 
out method or. order, (perhaps you will 
think them thrown away) ſuch reflections 
as d to me on your Judgment of the 

e Uni- 
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® © rom; 
c turns about to the Lady of the houſe; 
XZ © Lard, Madam, I'm ſuch a figure! as I 
„ hope to live, Im quite aſham'd ; but I 
= © proteſt I was in ſuch a hurry to be with 
= © you, I would not give myſelf time to 


(i7) 
Univerlitics, and on your two reviſions of 
the firſt Decree. If, in the rapidity of com: 
poſition, heated as I am with the importance 
of the ſubject, any caſual repetitions, or 
ſeeming contradictions, any little inaccura- 
cies of ſtile; or trivial miſtakes in point of 
teaſoning, or of fact, ſhould unluekily have 
cſcapd me; perſuaded I am, no candid 


| reader will take offence; I'm aware; indeed; 


ſome captious critic may be at me with a 
tale, © A giddy, conceited thing comes into 
runs up to the glaſs; 


* put my Cloaths on. But you know; 
% Maam, a friend will excuſe ceremony; 
te and I had ſomething which I u tell 


% you, — ilittle do you think what!” 


> * This pretty precipitation of the S/aztern, 


A 


much reſembles that of the Author. The 
Public is his Friend ; and as ſuch, is 


bound to excuſe all that's imperfe& or un- 


A 


finiſh'd, aukward, or defective. 1 
knew What the Moral would be, but if (6 
8 D much 
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(18) 
much ceremony is requird, this I know, that 
the Public and I muſt never be acquainted. 
Ihe trouble of dreſſing, were poſſeſs d of 
the talent, would overcome my ambition, 
and for ever deter me from coming into 
view. But, luckily for me, the Muſes 
have aſſumd the modiſh Negligee. Other- 
wiſe, the thickeft ſhades of peagcful obſcu- 
rity would hit my fancy better, than the 
dcar-bought ſplendor of the learned drudge. 
This homour indeed ſhould not be in- 
dulg'd by thoſe who are better qualified 
for the ſervice of mankind, and whole ſer- 
vices muſt be loſt, did they not greatly ſub- 
mit to the toil of compoſition, and the tax 
to envy. You have done both. And what- 
ever the Hornets may buzz in the ſpirit of 
oppoſition and hoſtility, I maintain chat 
your work is not a whit the worſe for a 
few errors and, obliquities, as Damſzls are 
not dcem'd the leſs beautiful for Auinting a 
lirtle. a> oy 

But as men are diſposd to imitate moſt, 
thoſe whom they moſt admire ; and as that 
graceful negligence ſo hard to be caught, and 
ſo conſpicuous in you, might in others de- 
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generate into downright ſovenlineſs, I own 
Jam for binding them down to thoſe old 
formal and muſty rules, which logicians, cri» 
tics, and grammarians have invented and 


framed, for the purpoſes of order, pets 


ſpicuity, and truth, 


1 an. 


SIR, &c. 
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